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The wooden shingle roof conflagration of June 2, 1936 at Peak’s Island, Maine, summer resort colony. The fire at the right was started 
by sparks on a wooden shingle roof from a burning dwelling two blocks away. Flying brands carried the fire for nearly a mile, singling out 
for ignition the relatively few wooden shingle roofs of the community. Thirty-five buildings were involved and eighteen were totally 


destroyed. 


Flying Brands Again 


Wooden Shingle Roofs Were Mostly Gone as Result of Local Ordinance, But 
Enough Were Left to Cause General Conflagration at Peak’s Island, Maine 


HE City of Portland, Maine, in 

1926 adopted an ordinance requir- 
ing that all roofs in the city be covered 
with fire-retardant roofing. Peak’s 
Island, a summer resort community in 
Portland Harbor about three miles 
from the city proper, happens to be in 
the Portland city limits and therefore 
enjoyed the protection of this provi- 
sion. To that largely may be attributed 
the fact that the conflagration which 
visited the community on June 2, 1936, 
involved only 35 buildings, instead of 
several hundred, and that the damage 


was only $75,000, instead of several 
hundred thousand. 

The provisions of the local ordinance 
are such, that by 1938 it is expected 
that all old wooden-shingle roofs will 
be replaced by fire-retardant ones. The 
great majority of roofs in the area 
were already fire-retardant type. One 
resident, 86 years old, unable to pro- 
tect his home, which was being show- 
ered with flying brands, sat across the 
street and watched the sparks roil from 
the asphalt roofing on his house. He 
said that the money spent for that 


roofing was the best investment he had 
made in his long life. 

Enough wooden-shingle roofs were 
left, so that from a fire in a single rela- 
tively isolated dwelling, they enabled 
the fire to spread over a distance of 
nearly a mile. Flying brands, carried 
on a high wind, permitted the fire to 
jump great distances, singling out for 
destruction those buildings whose com- 
bustible roofs offered no ready resist- 
ance to ignition. 

Peak’s Island has a permanent popu- 
lation of about 500, but in the summer 
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this is nearer 5,000. There are about 
1,000 buildings on the island. For fire 
protection there is a local fire company 
with 12 call men and four permanent 
men. Although under the general diree- 
tion of the Portland Fire Department, 
other fire companies must make a 30- 
minute ferry trip to the island, so that 
the local company has to stand pretty 
much on its own feet. The company 
has a small automobile hose wagon and 
a fire station, and there is a spare hose 
wagon equipped for towing kept in a 
barn near the geographical center of 
the island. There is a good fire-alarm 
system. The water supply for the com- 
munity is obtained from a six-inch and 
an eight-inch main laid across the har- 
bor from the Portland city system. On 
the island there is a standpipe with a 
capacity of 470,000 gallons. This water 
supply has excellent pressure and fair 
capacity, but the street mains are 
nearly all six-inch and four-inch. A 
larger amount of the smaller size makes 
the water available for hose streams 
generally insufficient. In spite of these 
limited facilities the local fire company 
did intelligent and effective work. 


HE fire started in a vacant cottage 

on Torrington Point, possibly from 
sparks from a rubbish fire which blew 
under its porch. The cottage was se- 
curely boarded up and the fire was well 
under way when discovered. The fire 
company was called a little before 6 
P.M. They sent a call for Portland’s 
fireboat. This was, unfortunately, in 
drydock and low tide prevented its be- 
ing launched until after 7 P.M. In the 
meantime Chief Oliver T. Sanborn 
responded with two pumpers, but these 
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One of the houses showered with flying brands in the Peak’s Island fire. A large 
hole, shown covered, was burned in the wooden shingle roof. The rear section, newly 
roofed with fire retardent asphalt shingles was undamaged, as was the asphalt roof 


of the other home shown in the picture. 


had to wait for the one ferryboat, then 
at Peak’s Island. 

These pumpers could not get to the 
island until after 7 P.M., so for over an 
hour the local fire company, with the 
aid of civilians, did their best to limit 
the spread of the fire. The company 
laid a first line from the nearest hy- 
drant to the fire. This was on a long 
four-inch dead-end pipe, but served to 
protect immediate exposures. 

There had been a long period of dry 
weather and a wind estimated to be in 
excess of 40 miles per hour was blow- 
ing. In immediate danger were various 
buildings of an amusement resort, the 
nearest a dance hall about 200 feet 
north. Fortunately no important build- 
ings in or near the amusement park 
had wood shingle roofs. A second line 
laid by firemen fed two one-and-one- 


Typical damage to wooden shingle ante in the Peak’ s Island fire. Fire retardant 


roofs (asphalt shingles and roll roofing) 


flying brands but were unharmed. 


on both sides were similarly exposed to 


half-inch leader lines which were used 
to put out fires in the park set by 
sparks. 

Meanwhile, brands carried on the 
wind had set fire to the wooden-shingle 
roof of the Union House, a frame hotel 
1,200 feet north. A group of six ad- 
joining store buildings and five build- 
ings across the street caught fire, 
mostly by direct exposure, since the 
immediate facilities of the fire company 
were exhausted at the first fire. Only 
a short line of hose could be laid from 
a hydrant south of this fire. 

Meantime, the lieutenant of the hose 
company had driven to the center of 
the island and secured the spare horse- 
drawn hose wagon there. Returning to 
Island Avenue ahead of the fire, he 
laid three lines of hose, about 250 feet 
each. These were taken down side 
streets by volunteers and civilians and 
the spread of fire stopped at this point. 

The fire would have ended there 
but for the continued functioning of 
wooden shingles in their customary 
manner. Again the fire jumped over 
an area where hose streams were work- 
ing and where most of the roofs were 
fire-retardant, to ignite houses two to 
five blocks further north. Between 
Central Avenue and Elizabeth Street, 
five dwellings were completely de- 
stroyed and roof fires on four others 
were extinguished with varying dam- 
age. 

The accompanying diagram shows 
the progress of the fire by successive 
jumps as sparks carried the fire ahead 
of fire-fighting operations. The most re- 
mote shingle roof ignited was approxi- 
mately 3,900 feet from the first fire. 
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Hitches for Hoisting 


Good Ties Are Those Which Can Be Quickly Made, Will 
Hold Securely, and Will Get Tools Up and Down Safely 


2 hep don’t have to be a Tom Mix or 
a Buck Jones to be able to make 
the rope hitches which are the basis of 
craftsmanlike fire-fighting operations. 
The ones most commonly used are easy 
to make and are shown in the illustra- 
tions on this and the following page. 
If one of the boys is on the roof of a 
building and wants an axe or some 
other tool in a hurry, you won’t fumble 
in trying to secure it to the hoisting 
rope if you know your business. Nor 
would you use a slipshod tie that will 
allow the axe to get loose on the way 
up and perhaps bounce off your head. 

Expertness in making the proper ties 
can come only from practice. That is 
one reason why rope work is empha- 
sized to beginners in fire training 
schools and why many departments de- 
vote drill sessions in wet or cold 
weather to indoor practice in making 
the proper hitches for handling tools 
on hoisting ropes. 

The first requirement of a good hitch 
is simplicity; it must be easy and quick 
to make and as readily untied. Above 
all it must hold securely so that the tool 
may be speedily hoisted or lowered 
with complete safety to those who may 
have to be below it. 

The proper hitch to use in a given 
case is learned from experience. The 
ones illustrated are those which experi- 
ence has shown to be most useful. 
Practically all the ties needed for ordi- 
nary fire-fighting operations are varia- 
tions of just four basie hitches: the 
lanyard hitch, half hitch, round turn 
and half hitch, and the clove hiteh. 

Rope commonly used in hoisting op- 
erations is three-strand manila hemp. 
The size and length varies in different 
departments, but diameters from 1% in. 
to 34 in. and lengths of 75 ft. to 125 ft. 
are the most common. A hoisting rope 
is standard equipment on practically 
all kinds of apparatus. The hose roller 
or hose hoist is an important accessory. 
In addition to protecting hose from 
damage in being dragged over cornices 
and other sharp edges of buildings, the 
rollers are a convenience in hoisting 
operations and afford protection to the 
rope. 

An eyesplice (with a loop about 8 in. 
in diameter) in one end of the hoisting 


rope is provided in many fire depart- 
ments for the convenience it affords in 
making a number of useful ties. The 
loop may be slipped over an axe handle 
as illustrated, brought around the head, 
and with a half hitch on the handle 
completes a satisfactory tie. This same 
method may be employed with a shovel, 
sledge or similar tool. A twist of the 
loop where it passes around the head 
of the tool as illustrated in the case of 
the sledge tends to prevent the head 
slipping out of the loop. The eyesplice 
and loop is shown as an essential com- 
ponent of ties for hoisting an uncharged 
line with nozzle attached, a playpipe, a 
pike pole and a ladder. 

If smooth rope ends are preferred, a 
bowline knot can serve in the same 


Eyesplice 
with loop 


Lanyard hitch 
(Made with loop) 


Half hitch Round turn with 


two half hitches 


Steps in makin 
clove hitch 


manner as the eyesplice. A bowline is 
illustrated in a tie for a ladder. (This 
knot should be next to the wall of the 
building when hoisting and on the out- 
side when lowering so that the ladder 
will hang at an angle and clear window 
ledges and other obstructions. ) 

Ties which can be made at any point 
in a hoisting line (the ends of which 
may not be free) are the most useful. 
The second axe tie shown (an adapta- 
tion of a slip-knot), and the fourth, 
can be made in the middle of a line. 

The elove hitch is the basis of many 
ties which ean be used in the middle of 
a line. A clove hitch has been thrown 
around the base of the extinguisher il- 
lustrated, the tie being completed with 
a half hitch binder and a half hitch 
around the top. The binder may be 
omitted if there is a second tool to be 
attached below. The application of a 
clove hitch is shown in two situations 
on an uncharged line with playpipe 
and nozzle attached. In one case if 
shows the method for hoisting (the 
nozzle pointing downward to prevent 
its injury). The playpipe end is folded 
back on the line a few feet and tied 
there with a clove hitch around the 
nozzle, a half hitch around the folded 
end of hose completing the tie. In an- 
other illustration a clove hitch is 
thrown around the nozzle shutoff to 
hold the assembly while it is lowered. 
The clove hitch is also shown on a 
crowbar. 

The half hitch is not a true knot in 
itself, but serves as a binder to make 
the hitch more secure in a number of 
ties. It is employed in two half hitches, 
in connection with one or more turns 
around an object and with other knots 
like the clove hiteh as a binder. Two 
half hitches are shown on the handles 
of the sledge and shovel. Many firemen 
prefer two hitches instead of the one 
shown on the axe ties. With two or 
more round turns the half hitches are 
shown on the hose roller or hoist, and 
on the coil of booster hose. 

One or more half hitches are shown 
as binders on the clove hitches used as 
ties on the extinguisher, for hoisting a 
dry line with nozzle attached, for low- 
ering an uncharged line, and on thie 
crowbar. 
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Methods of Attaching Hoisting Ropes to Tools 


pe te Lowering play- 

Hoisting : extinguisher, Lowering dry line, Hoisting dry line, pipe, lanyard hitch 

hitch with half hitch binders. clove hitch around shut- lanyard hitch. © with half hitch 
off. with binder under shut-off. 


Pike pole, lanyard 
hitch. 


Where loop can he passed over 
handle and around head of tool. 
Twisting loop (as shown on sledge) 
adds to security of tie. 


Axe ties: 1. Loop. 2. Slip-knot tied around axe 


handle, pick through loop of knot 3. One of the best 
and most widely used axe ties. 4. Same, with doubled 
rope. 


Ties for ladders: 
hbowline knot, and 
loop. Ladders 
should hang at 
slight angle to help 
in clearing obstruc- 
tions. The bowline 
tie is made about 
distanée from top Hoisting hose roller (hoist) and coil of booster hose. Round turns and 
of ladder. two half hitches. 


In the preparation of these sketches and the accompanying discussion, material obtained from the following 
sources was used: Instruction Sheets by R. B. Criswell, Ohio Inspection Bureau , Fire Department Drill Evolutions pre- 
pared by the Fire School Committee of the Kansas State Firemen’s Association; Notes by Harry K. Rogers, Western 
Actuarial Bureau; and Instruction Sheets on Knots and Hitches for Firemen's Training Classes in Massachusetts as 
prepared by Captain R. W. Bolster and Lieutenant B. FE. Cardinal, drillmasters of the Springfield Fire Department. 
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Electric wires on poles ordinarily present little or no hazard to firemen handling 


hose streams from the ground. 


Electrical Dangers 


Hose Streams May Hit Most Wires Without Injuring 
Fire Fighters But Other Situations Involve Hazard 


HILE fighting a residence fire in 

a small town in California, 15 
firemen got severe jolts of electricity 
which made them all drop their nozzles, 
axes, and hooks. Water was running in 
rivulets around the hose, and when a 
220-volt electric line sagged into the 
water the charge was conducted to the 
men, but fortunately no lives were lost. 

In another case, one fireman was 
electrocuted and ten others were 
stunned when a high-voltage wire fell 
into a pool of water in which they were 
standing and fighting a fire in a furni- 
ture store. The man who lost his life 
fell headlong into the pool and his head 
struck the wire. The others received 
such a shock that they dropped their 
lines and ran for safety. 

An airplane became entangled with 
wires of an electric power line, and 
crashed. One passenger received a fatal 
shock. A mechanic was electrocuted 
when he directed a stream from a soda- 
acid extinguisher on the resulting fire. 
A bystander attempted a rescue by 
grabbing the mechanic’s feet, but he too 
reeeived a fatal shock. 

These examples illustrate how hose 
streams may carry dangerous electrical 
currents. Streams from extinguishers 
using water solutions are also good 


conductors of electricity. Tests on both 
hose and extinguisher streams have been 
made which show that while electrical 
hazards of fire fighting are only moder- 
ately serious, the degree of danger in a 
given situation should be recognized. 
It is usually best to 
make electrical equip- 
ment dead before pro- 
jecting water on it. How- 
ever, there is ordinarily 
no danger to firemen 
from playing hose 
streams on low-voltage 
cireuits. Although elee- 
trical equipment should 
always be approached 
carefully during a fire, 
owing to the possibility 
of some electrical break- 
down imposing an ab- 
normal voltage, the 
danger to firemen lies 
primarily in accidental 
physical contact with 
live wires or equipment, 
or stepping in pools of 
water which are electri- 
cally charged. Various 
experiments show that 
there is little danger in 
playing hose streams on 
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electrical equipment under ordinary 
conditions. Pure water has relatively 
high resistance, but under some condi- 
tions may conduct dangerous amounts 
of electric current through a solid hose 
stream. Beyond the point where the 
stream breaks, little or no current wil! 
be carried, as the separate drops of 
water do not give a continuous electri- 
cal path. Streams from large nozzles 
conduct more current than from small 
nozzles, because the conducting stream 
of water is larger. 

Streams from large nozzles also con- 
duct electricity for greater distances 
from the nozzle, because the solid 
stream carries farther before it breaks. 
Inerease in pressure above that nor- 
mally used for a given nozzle decreases 
the distance, because the higher pres- 
sure makes the stream break nearer the 
nozzle. While it is the amount of cur- 
rent, rather than the voltage, that de- 
termines the personal hazard, higher 
voltages are more dangerous because 
with a given resistance the current is 
proportionately greater. 

People react differently to electric 
current, and there is some controversy 
as to the exact amount of current which 
is dangerous. Professor F. C. Caldwell 
of Ohio State University says that a 
current of .02 (or 1/50) ampere con- 
ducted through a hose stream begins to 
make a person uncomfortable, and that 
a current of 0.1 (or 1/10) ampere may 
be dangerous. Many authorities con- 
sider that a current of .05 ampere pass- 
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Testing the electrical conductivity of fire extinguisher 
streams. At close range these streams may conduct enough 
current to seriously shock the operator. 
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P. and A. Photo 


When this airplane fell into high tension wires, one passenger lost his life by 
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direct contact with the charged metal frame, and two other men were electrocuted 
as a result of using soda-acid extinguishers on the burning ruins. 


ing through the human body is about 
the lower limit likely to cause death. 
The following table gives the mini- 


mum distances between a 14-inch 
nozzle and live electrical equipment to 
avoid danger of fatal shock to the fire- 
man holding the nozzle. 


Voltage Distance in Feet 
Fresh water Sea water 

1100 6 25 
2200 11 25 
6600 19 30 
11000 20 30 
22000 25 30 
33,000 30 35 


From one series of tests with small 
hose streams it was concluded that 14 in. 
streams could be operated safely 15 ft. 
away from live electrical apparatus 
which might be struck accidentally; and 
for 3% in. streams, 20 ft. away. 

Tests have also been made which 
show that the stream from a calcium 
chloride extinguisher will conduct a 
small current 6 ft., soda-acid stream 
414 ft., foam 5 in., and water 2 in. 
Vaporizing liquid type extinguishers 
(carbon tetrachloride) and inert gas 
types (carbon dioxide or dry chemical) 
are safe at all distances, since their dis- 
charges are non-conducting. 

These tests and practical experience 
demonstrate that: 

1. There is small danger in fighting 
fire in the vicinity of electrical equip- 
ment with any form of extinguisher, un- 
less the stream actually hits live parts 
of the equipment. 








2. On live apparatus itself, water, 
soda-acid, calcium chloride, or foam 
will cause arcing and may produce short 
circuits which would seriously damage 
the apparatus. 

3. When these extinguisher streams 
are used at close range, they may con- 
duct enough electric current to shock 
the operator sufficiently so that he would 
stop fighting the fire. Above 550 volts, 
the results might be fatal. 

It is not good practice to use soda- 
acid, calcium chloride, foam, or loaded- 
stream type extinguishers on fires in 
electrical equipment unless water is not 
available, because these liquids deposit 
salts which damage windings and lami- 
nations. If necessary to use them, ow- 
ing to lack of proper extinguishing 
agents, the current should be cut off 
before attempting to put out the fire. 

Fire departments find it to their ad- 
vantage to co-operate with the local 
electric light and power company 
whenever high-tension wires hamper 
fire-fighting operations at a fire. In 
many cities a man from the power com- 
pany responds to alarms to shut off the 
current where lives are endangered. In 
some cases this would not be wise. For 
example, in Hull, Massachusetts, a few 
years ago, fire destroyed five excursion 
steamers at their pier. The spread of 
this fire and the loss of $750,000 was 
largely due to the fact that the electric- 
light department shut off the current 
to the electric fire pump supplying the 
only hose stream with water. 
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SIRENS 


Can Be Heard for Miles 
Calls Volunteers Instantly 





Federal Vertical Siren Mounted on Tower. 
Approved by the National Board of 
F 


ire Underwriters. 


Federal VERTICAL Sirens are most 
practical because 
) They distribute sound in a wide 


range in all directions. 

Rugged in construction to with- 
stand all kinds of abuse. 

Entirely weatherproof housing fin- 
ished in Red Duco withstands sleet, 
rain, hail and dust storms. 


~ 


(4) It is equipped with special high 


speed, ball bearing Federal Siren 

motors. 

Write for Bulletin No. 55 for 
complete details. 
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STREAMLINED 
COASTER SIREN 


With FLASHING BEAM LIGHT 





@ FOUR WAY ACTION IN ONE 
Powerful C-5 Coaster Siren 


(1) SOUND: A New Compelling Roar. 
(2) LIGHT: Flashing on and off, warns 


Motorists and Pedestrians blocks 
ahead 


(3) ECONOMY: It actually coasts for 


120 secends after current is shut 
off... . That saves battery. 
‘LOUDEST BY TEST 


(4) Electric Brake added Feature. — 


Can be stopped instantly in zone of 
quiet by simple touch of Button. 


*** Order Your Siren Now *** 


8717 So, State St. 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC CO. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Volunteer Firemen 
as a Reward 


The magazine, 
VOLUNTEER FiRE- 
MEN, is used as an 
incentive for good work by the volun- 
teer fire department of Kenmore, N. Y. 
The department has three separate 
written examinations covering the tools 
and equipment of the department. 
Those members who successfully pass 
the three examinations receive copies of 
VOLUNTEER FIREMEN regularly without 
charge. Others in the department who 
want copies of the magazine are obliged 
to pay the regular fee of fifty cents a 
year therefor. Fire Marshal Kirsch of 
Kenmore reports that this plan works 
very satisfactorily and that the depart- 
ment has found subscriptions to Vo.- 
UNTEER FIREMEN well worth while in 
maintaining interest and _ increasing 
knowledge of the department. 


Fireman Prevents 
Serious Explosion 


Lightning recently 
struck a 250,000 
gallon gasoline 
tank in Somerville, N. J. It opened up 
a six-foot seam in the overlapped metal 
folds along the top of the tank. A fire 
started and was fed by fumes from the 
110,000 gallons of gasoline in the tank. 

The plant superintendent, who was 
also an officer of the local volunteer fire 
department, serambled up the 40-foot 
iron ladder on the side of the tank just 
as the fire department reached the 
Taking off his raincoat, he 
fanned the blaze with it. In four min- 


scene. 


utes the fire was out, and a serious ex- 
plosion was prevented. 

In the meantime he had shouted to 
the other firemen to keep their hose 
streams off lest the water expand the 
crack and cause more fumes to escape. 
This brave volunteer said that he fig- 
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ured there wasn’t any great danger of 
an explosion while he was on the tank 
because the internal pressure was keep- 
ing the fire from getting into the tank. 


A Liberal Education If you have been 
in Easy Doses a conscientious 
reader of VOL- 
UNTEER FIREMEN, you have absorbed 
practical and up-to-date information 
on such subjects as: 
Arson Investigation 
Barn Fires 
Chimney Construction 
Drill Towers 
Electrical Hazards 
Fire Department Organization 
Grass Fires 
Hose Layouts 
Inspection Work 
Junior Fire Brigades 
Kitchen Range Burners 
Ladder Evolutions 
Mutual Aid 
Nozzle Pressures 
Oil Fires 
Pumper Suction 
Qualifications for Volunteers 
Records and Reports 
Salvage Work 
Training Schools 
U. S. Fire Losses 
Ventilation 
Wooden Shingle Roof Hazard 
X-Ray Film Storage 
Y Connections 
Zero Weather Hazards 
These things are the ABC’s of what 
a volunteer fireman has to know. They 
are only a partial list of the subjects 
covered by VOLUNTEER FirEMEN. Read 
your copies regularly and tell your 
brother firemen to do likewise. The 
knowledge you gain from VOLUNTEER 
FIREMEN may sometime save your life 
or prevent a conflagration. 


A Sectional 
Appeal 


The enthusiastic response 
we have had from the fire 
service to the Volunteer 
Firemen’s Section of the National Fire 
Protection Association makes us won- 
der why a few territories should be 
backward in this respect. A conspicu- 
ous case is the group of southeastern 
states—Georgia, South Carolina, Flor- 
ida, Alabama and Mississippi. Copies 
of this issue of VOLUNTEER FIREMEN 
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are being mailed to all the fire depart- 
ments in those states. We want to 
know why we haven’t had a better re- 
sponse from the Southeast. If Votun- 
TEER FIREMEN is of value to firemen in 
Maine, Illinois, Oregon, and Texas, it 
ought to be of value to firemen in the 
Southeast. How about it? 


Threshing Fires 
in Ontario 


W. J. Scott, fire mar- 
shal of Ontario, re- 
ports that there were 
91,000 barn fires in the province last 
year, and that a large percentage of 
them were caused at threshing time. He 
suggests that before assisting at thresh- 
ing bees, men should remove all 
matches, pipes, cigarettes, and tobacco 
from their pockets to reduce the possi- 
bilities of fires from these causes. Mr. 
Seott also suggests licensing of thresh- 
ing machines. 


New Members During the past month 
and Renewals 276 firemen from the 
14 fire departments 

listed below enrolled in the Volunteer 

Firemen’s Section for the first time. In 

addition, 443 men from 20 companies 

or departments sent in their renewals. 

The total membership is now 10,339. 

Chilliwack Volunteer Fire Department, 
Chilliwack, British Columbia. 

Lombard Fire Department, Lombard, 
Tilinois. 

Ridgefarm Fire Department, Ridge- 
farm, Illinois. 

Bayard Fire Department, Bayard, Iowa. 

Wall Lake Fire Department, Wall Lake, 
Iowa. 

Calais Fire Department, Hose 1 and 2, 
Calais, Maine. 

Dover-Foxeroft Fire Department, 
Dover-Foxcroft, Maine. 

Swampscott Fire Department, Swamp- 
scott, Massachusetts. 

Runnemede Fire Company No. 1, Run- 
nemede, New Jersey. 

Du Pont Fabrikoid Fire Department, 
Newburgh, New York. 

North Sea Fire Department, Southamp- 
ton, New York. 

Waynoka Fire Department, Waynoka, 
Oklahoma. 

Vermont Marble Company, Proctor, 
Vermont. 

Delafield Fire Department No. 1, Dela- 
field, Wisconsin. 
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Problem Questions 
FOR JULY 
Suggested for discussion at company 
and department meetings this month 


41 
What must firemen know in order 
to accomplish an effective and safe 
job of ventilation ? 
42 
What can firemen do in sprinklered 
properties before, during and after 
a fire to reduce losses from fire and 
water ° 
Watch for the answers 
in the next issue of 
VOLUNTEER FIREMEN 


Discussion 


Subjects 


| rearing for answering these 
questions each month is summar- 
ized from the best practices of fire de- 
partments throughout the country and 
from standards and regulations drawn 
up by technical committees of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association. 
Ideas for answering question 39, for 
example, were taken from material 
prepared by the fire department in- 
structor of the Ohio Inspection Bureau, 
the supervisor of firemen training 
classes in Massachusetts, the Western 
Actuarial Bureau, and the fire school 
committee of the Kansas State Fire- 
men’s Association. 
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Many firemen have written that they 
were making good use of this question 
and answer section at their regular 
meetings or training classes. 

39 

Q. How are the rope hitches for 
hoisting fire tools and equipment to 
upper stories or roofs of buildings 
made? 

A. The basic hitches generally used 
for hoisting are illustrated and ex- 
plained on page 4. These are the lan- 
vard hitch which is made from the loop 
at the end of a rope, the half hitch, the 
round turn and half hitch, and the 
clove hitch. 

See page 5 for illustrations showing 
the applications of these hitches to 
tools and equipment. 


40 


Q. What can be said about safe dis- 
tances between hose nozzles and live 
electrical equipment if fatal shocks to 
firemen handling the streams are to be 
avoided? 

A. Tests on hose streams and extin- 
guisher streams show distances from 
electrical equipment that firemen han- 
dling the nozzle should keep in order to 
avoid dangerous shocks. For example, 
when using a stream of fresh water 
from a 14-inch nozzle near a live 
33,000-volt line, there is no danger be- 
yond 30 feet from the wires. 

See pages 6 and 7 for a complete 
diseussion of the relative dangers of 
using the various types of streams on 
electrical equipment. 


CHIEF — SUMMER 


FIREMEN’S CAPS 


FIREMAN 


The“‘Instant’’ Fyr-Fyter 
(ANTI-FREEZE) 


1. It operates at 40° 
below zero. 


. It extinguishes 
fires in Oils, Paints, 
Grease, Gasoline, 
etc. 


. It kills fires in 
Wood, Rubbish 
and other ordinary 
combustibles with 
a suddenness never 
seen before. 


The “Instant” oper- 
ates upon inversion. 
The Karbaloy is ex- 
pelled by a CO, gas 
cartridge. 


The action of ‘‘Kar- 
baloy” on a fire is un- 
like that of any other 
fire extinguishing 
medium. On fires in 
wood, excelsior, etc., 
the effect is sudden. 

The fire is killed almost instantly. This 
is illustrated by the fact that a standard 
test fire at Underwriters’ Laboratories 
is extinguished by the “Instant’’ Fyr- 
Fyter in from 9 to 11 seconds, while the 
regular 2%-gallon Soda-Acid device re- 
quires from 30 to 40 seconds to extin- 
guish this fire. The action of ‘“Karba- 
loy”’ on oil fires is rather peculiar. The 
fires goes out rather suddenly, yet there 
is no noticeable smothering vapor pres- 
ent. Does not require annual recharg- 
ing. Write for catalog showing complete 
line. 

NOTE: We need more county “Dealers” 
to look after the increased demand for 
our Products. If you are looking for a good 
business opportunity writea letter giving 
us some details of past experience, etc. 


THE FYR-FYTER COMPANY 
Dept. 20-7 DAYTON, OHIO 


HELMET 
BRAND 


UNIFORM CAPS 


STANDARD 
FOR 30 YEARS 


Send for Catalogue 


Sample on Request 


GEO. BRUNSSEN CO. 


92 BLEECKER ST. 
NEW YORK 





DAMAGE &- 
INSURANCE 
Ty 


SHUREDRY is the 
cover that fire chiefs 
all over the country 
have endorsed for 
superior service. 
Made of our special process chemically 
treated canvas they resist both heat and 
cold. SHUREDRY covers will not crack 
or split on your storage shelves — easy 
to handle — give better service. 

Address our plant nearest vou for full 
- Ipfogmation and prices. 


Pe Sy Ce as SPOT 


Perens! Pome iby 
Saale BROOKLYN NEW ORLEANS 





Rules... 


PYRENE PRIZE 
LETTER CONTEST 


1. Contestants in the Pyrene Prize Letter 
Contest must be members of their local 
fire department. 

2. Letters are to describe actual expe- 
riences where any approved fire extin- 
guisher of any make has saved lives or 
property. 

3. Trade names may be used but will be 
deleted in publication. Publishers reserve 
the right to edit winning letters to permit 
publication. 

4. Eachcontestant automatically vouches 
for the truth of the facts presented from 
his own or others’ experience. 

5. Only one letter may be submitted 
each month. 

6. Letters must be legibly written in ink 
or typewritten on white paper, one side 
only. Preference will be given to letters 
not over 250 words in length. 

7. Letters received after the 8th of the 
month will be judged in following month’s 
competition. 

8. Monthly prizes in cash will be: Ist, 
$10.00 ; 2nd, $3.00; and 3rd, $2.00. 

9. Address contest letter to Pyrene Prize 
Letter Contest, National Fire Protection 
Association, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, 
Mass. 
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Can You Use Ten Dollars? 


If You Can, Submit Your Story in Pyrene 
Letter Contest—Cash Winners This Month 


END in your story. It may win a 

prize next month. This contest is 
sponsored co-operatively by the Pyrene 
Manufacturing Company of Newark, 
N. J., and VOLUNTEER FIREMEN to 
bring out the lessons which may be 
learned from actual fires, and to stress 
the value of fire extinguishers as a 
means of saving life and property. 


FIRST PRIZE — $10.00 


Ernest A. Taytor, 2nd Engineer, 
Fire Department, Oceanside, Calif. 


Each Extinguisher Has Its Uses 


“Not long ago a motorist stopped at a 
local garage to have the gasoline tank 
drained and the gasoline line cleaned. The 
mechanic ran the car over the pit and, 
taking an extension light with him, went 
down into the pit to remove the plug from 
the bottom of the gasoline tank. He had 
drained about a gallon of gasoline into a 
five-gallon can when the extension light 
on and the bulb broke, igniting the gaso- 
ine. 

“He was slightly burned before he got 
out of the pit. He grabbed the nearest fire 
extinguisher, a soda-acid type. (There was 
also a foam-type extinguisher in the 
garage.) Of course this only spread the 
fire and did very little toward extinguish- 
ing it. Seeing that it was a waste of pre- 
cious time, and that something had to be 
done quickly, he pushed the car out of the 
garage into the street. A bystander as- 
sisted him and both men received first- 
degree burns. 

“When the fire department arrived, the 
gasoline tank and the rear end of the car 
were ablaze. Gasoline that was running 
out the hole in the bottom of the tank was 
carrying fire toward the gutters, where 
several cars were parked. This was in the 
main business section of town and there 
was a gasoline service station within 80 
feet of the burning car. The firemen 
realized the danger at once, and by the use 
of two two-and-one-half-gallon foam-type 
extinguishers they soon had the fire out. 
Comparatively little damage was done to 
the car and what could have developed into 
a very serious fire was averted. 

“About this time someone said that 
there was a fire still burning in the pit. 
One of the firemen took a two-quart car- 
bon tetrachloride extinguisher from the 
truck and rushed into the garage. A few 
strokes of the pump and this fire was out. 

“Tf the mechanic had used the foam-type 
extinguisher in the beginning, the proba- 
bilities are that he would have extinguished 
the fire without moving the car, and he and 
the bystander would not have been burnt. 
This brings out the point again that each 
type of extinguisher has its place in fire 
fighting and that the carbon tetrachloride 
and foam types are exceptionally effective 
on gasoline and oil fires.” 


SECOND PRIZE — $3.00 
Joun Duncan, Captain, 
Volunteer Fire Brigade, Oakville, Ont 


Three Extinguishers Save College 


“During the winter of 1935 our brigade 
received a call to a fire at Appelby Boys 
College, which is two miles from the town 
limits. When we arrived we found that the 
roof on the west side of the three-story 
building had been burning near the chim- 
ney for some time before being noticed by 
a student. 

“The only water supply available was 
Lake Ontario, a distance of 3,000 feet from 
the building. Four students had raised a 
ladder to the roof and had the fire under 
control by using two soda-acid fire extin- 
guishers. We used one more soda-acid 
extinguisher. In my opinion, the three ex- 
tinguishers saved a building which cost 
$70,000 to build.” 


THIRD PRIZE — $2.00 


GrorcE W. SLoAne, Ist Lieutenant, 
McDonald Hose Co. No. 2, Sidney, N. Y. 


“Things Sure Looked Bad”’ 


“T am the proprietor of a service station, 
and a short time ago a car backed into one 
of my gasoline pumps, knocking it over. 
Upon hearing a crash, I ran to the door, 
getting there just as the pump hit the 
ground. 

“In going over, the electric wires 
shorted, and instantaneously the gasoline 
ignited. The cylinder of the pump was full 
of gasoline, and the hose furnished fuel for 
a quick, hot blaze. Gasoline spread over 
quite an area of ground and was blazing 
fiercely. : 

“T have two one-quart carbon tetrachlo- 
ride extinguishers in my station and my 
first thought was to grab one. I rushed out 
with one in my hands. The fellow who 
backed into the pump was naturally ex- 
cited. I told him to send in an alarm, for 
things sure looked bad. I went directly to 
the pump and played the extinguisher on 
the blaze. I saw that the contents was not 
going to cover the entire area, so I sent for 
the second extinguisher that hangs in the 
station. The second one finished the blaze. 

“My filling station has a garage attached, 
constructed of wood. There is no question 
in my mind but that my damage would have 
been considerable had it not been for these 
two extinguishers. The damage was con- 
fined to the gasoline pump.” 


HONORABLE MENTION 


E. C. Fart, Pipeman, 
Fire Department, Riverside, Illinois. 


Rosert E. WHITELAW, Driver, 
Volunteer Fire Department, 
North Belle Vernon, Pennsylvania. 


Joun Roy PEEKE, Chief, 
Fire Department, Sturgis, Michigan. 
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Making a Good 
Job of It 


By Warren Kimball 


In this column each month an ex- 

perienced volunteer fireman dis- 

cusses the handling of a typical fire. 

Readers are invited to describe fires 

which illustrate one or more prin- 

ciples of craftsmanlike fire fighting. 

(Names and places may be omitted.) 

ROMPT response to alarms has al- 

ways been considered an indication 
of a well-organized and efficient fire 
department. The following fire is an 
actual instance where a life was saved 
by having at least one piece of appa- 
ratus manned and ready to respond 
without waiting for the firemen to re- 
spond to the fire station from their 
homes. A number of progressive vol- 
unteer fire departments are providing 
bunks so that members can take turns 
sleeping at the fire station in order to 
avoid delay in answering night alarms. 
Such a provision is particularly de- 
sirable in severe weather, but “bunking 
in” should be encouraged at any time. 

Fire Chief Kersey of the volunteer 
fire department of Butler, Mo., know- 
ing the importance of prompt response 
to night alarms, made arrangements to 
have four men sleep at the fire station 
each night last winter. It was the 
chief’s contention that the two or more 
minutes that are usually lost while the 
firemen are reporting for duty are the 
ones in which lives and property are 
lost. Loss of life seldom occurs after 
firemen arrive at a fire. 

At 5:15 on the morning of February 
15, when the thermometer stood at 5 
degrees below zero, an occupant of a 
two-story frame house located at the 
town’s limits arose to rekindle a fire in 
the stove in his room. In order to speed 
the process he poured kerosene on the 
fire. An explosion resulted, setting the 
man’s clothing aflame. He managed to 
reach the kitchen, which adjoined his 
room, while his wife ran to a near-by 
neighbor’s house to give an alarm. 

Fire Chief Kersey and four men who 
were sleeping at the station responded 
with a booster tank truck. When they 
reached the fire, they heard cries 
coming from the kitchen. While the 
men used the booster line to extinguish 
the fire, the chief made his way through 
the smoke-filled rooms to the kitchen, 
where he found the man badly burned. 
The injured man was removed to a 
hospital and although severely burned 
he was soon recovering satisfactorily. 
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-Shut-off Nozzles 


are positive reasons why Buckeye Shut-off 

Nozzles will not leak: (1) The distinctive design; (2) The 
high-grade workmanship. Buckeye Nozzles will not open or close 
under pressure when valve is partially shut down — yet shut-off works 
easily. The adjustment is simple. The working parts are accessible. The 


nozzles throw a smooth stream. Nozzles and all integral parts bear the Buckeye 


unconditional guarantee. 
9 


BUCKEYE IRON & 
BRASS WORKS 


328 E. Third St., Dayton, Ohio 





Shut-off Nozzles: Roto-Rays -Whistles 





Membership Plan 


Volunteer Firemen’s Section, National Fire Protection Association 


HERE 20 or more firemen in a 

volunteer company or department 
affiliate with the Volunteer Firemen’s 
Section the cost is 50 cents a year per 
man. Each fireman will receive one 
copy of VoLUNTEER FIREMEN, the 
monthly journal of the Volunteer Fire- 
men’s Section, mailed regularly to his 
home address. The company or depart- 
ment automatically becomes a member 
of the National Fire Protection Associ- 
ation and is entitled to full privileges 
of membership. All the literature reg- 
ularly issued to N.F.P.A. members is 
mailed to headquarters of the company 
or department. 

Membership may be applied for by 
one member of the company or depart- 
ment collecting 50 cents for each of the 
20 or more members and making a 
single remittance for the group, or the 
company or department may take a 
membership for its men and make a 


single remittance from the company or 
department treasury. 


Companies With Less Than 20 Members 


Because of the large amount of material 
mailed to members, not less than $10.00 
can be accepted from any company or de- 
partment for membership dues. In the case 
of companies or departments with less than 
twenty men this means that the cost divided 
among them will be slightly higher per 
man. Of course, some such companies or 
departments may prefer to make a single 
remittance of $10.00 from the company or 
department treasury. In other cases a few 
interested citizens, not members of the 
company or department, may be glad to 
contribute 50 cents apiece to make up the 
required minimum of twenty, so that the 
members may secure the rate of 50 cents 
per man. 

These companies or departments have 
full privileges of N.F.P.A. membership 
as above, and each member receives the 
monthly magazine, VOLUNTEER FIREMEN, 
at his home. 
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By All Means Read These New 


BARTON FIRE PUMP Bulletins 


Progress! During the last two years 
our line of Barton Fire Pumps has * * * Be Informed Before You Buy! 


undergone intensive development. It has been 
broadened out both ways. We have perfected larger 
pumps to meet the requirements of the larger cen- 
ters, and we have designed smaller pumps suitable 
for the village or rural community with but a few 


hundred dollars to invest. 


Thus, today, regardless of what your particular 
needs may be, a Barton Fire Pump is your best bet. 
Every Barton Pump is a high-grade, high-quality 
pumping machine... the finest equipment obtain- 
able . . . the product of a Company which has built 


pumps and pumps only for more than 60 years. 


These Barton Pumps are Front-Mounted, and can 


be installed on any standard truck (new or old 
model) WITHOUT A SINGLE CHASSIS 
CHANGE ... made ready for fire-fighting by any 


mechanic in a few hours at small cost. 


Send for FREE Bulletins shown above. Read how 
Barton Fire Pumps are made — about the many 
exclusive features. If you are thinking of a new fire 
pumper, you owe it to yourself and to your com- 
munity to consider a Barton Pump FIRST—that’s 


the sure way to get the best equipment and save 


the most money. 


MAIL THIS 
COUPON TODAY 


AMERICAN STEAM PUMP COMPANY 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Please send me your FREE Bulletins as checked: 


Records show that more than nine 


- PUMPS ANDPUMPS ONLY SINCE 1873 | out ot every ton sccidents ore side 


swipes. Head-on accidents are the 
exception; sidesswipes the rule. A 


CT) (No. 85) Barton [] (No. 80) small [] (No. 95) Barton 400 and 500- 0 (No. 75) Barton 350, 400, 500 FRONT-MOUNTED BARTON FIRE 


Rotary Booster Barton Gear-Drive 
Fire Pump — Centrifugal Fire 
under $200 Pump—under $400 


DE Sis Ween hed es keen 


ADDRESS 


gallon, Direct-Drive Centrifu- 
gal Fire Pumps—$315 and up 
(Underwriters’ Tested) 


and 600-gallon, Gear Drive Cen- PUMP IS OUT OF THE DANGER 
trifugal Fire Pumps—$600 and ZONE With thousands of Barton 
up (Underwriters’ Tested) Pumps in service, we bnow of only one 
ever damaged by collision. FRONT- 

CONVENIENCE 


PRINTED IN U. S. A- 





